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JOY 

I  watch  the  turquoise-shaded  sky, 

And  bamboo  rushes  swaying 
Their  long  thin  arms,  and  fingers  green 

Within  the  wind's  hair  straying; 

The  white-winged  doves  that  wheel  and  flit 

In  freedom's  ecstasy — 
My  heart  beats  high  in  happiness, 

Por  with  them  I  am  free. 

Oh,  golden  poppies  in  the  sun, 

I  laugh  to  see  you  dancing 
And  flirting  with  the  amorous  bees 

Who  near  your  gowns  go  glancing! 

The  primulas  are  whispering, 

Are  whispering  of  Spring, 
And  fairies  from  the  daphne  bush 

Sit  gaily  in  a  ring. 

Here  I  walk  on  joyous  days 

Beneath  the  peach  trees  blooming; 

What  care  I  for  the  time  when  clouds 
Of  Winter  will  be  looming? 

I  sing  because  the  magpie  sings 
Of  youth  and  springtime  blent; 

I  laugh  because  the  flowers  laugh, 
Who  are  with  life  content ; 

I  dance  because  the  sunbeams  dance 
Upon  the  green  leaves  gleaming ; 

I  love  because  the  stars  of  Spring 
Have  set  my  thoughts  to  dreaming. 


SPRING-SONG  IN  THE  CITY 

Give  rae  a  silver  flute  for  boon 

That  I  may  play  a  little  tune, 

A  little  tender  tune  of  Spring 

About  me  ever  echoing; 

I'll  sit  upon  a  dwarfed  green  hUl    .    .    . 

The  ranges  beckon  far  away  ; 

^^  Poor  city  chtldy  "  they  seem  to  say^ 

*  *  Come  and  hear  the  bell-birds  sing  t '  * 

But  I,  who  know  the  dusty  town, 

Defer  but  slowly  to  their  will; 
I  would  not  woo  the  lavish  heath 

And  scorn  my  struggling  daffodil. 

Much  loveliness  is  here  with  me: 

The  dawn-sky,  flecked  with  snowy  wings, 

As  though  God  loosened  all  his  birds 
That  died  within  a  million  Springs ; 

The  flowering  trees  in  cramped  back  lanes. 
The  turf  a  sea  of  gold  and  green ; 

I  want  no  bushland  solitudes 

Where  beauty  wastes  her  wealth  unseen. 

Here  where  the  tired  ones  go  their  way; 

The  workers  from  the  drab-walled  rooms. 
The  pale-faced  girls  who  sit  and  sew 

And  dream  vain  things  beside  their  looms ; 

Here,  where  neglected  children  play 
And  young-old  mothers  loudly  scold — 

Here  is  the  place  where  nature  halts 
To  fling  to  them  her  precious  gold ; 

Not  money-gold  of  blood  and  tears. 

But  soft  as  scented  faery  down. 
That  sends  its  fragrance  through  the  souls 

Of  those  who  only  know  the  town. 
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Spring's  loveliness  is  here  with  me, 
Remembering  the  city  child, 

My  sparrows  flit  from  tree  to  tree; 
What  care  I  for  the  bell-bird  wild? 


The  urchin  sails  his  paper  boat 

In  every  little  pool  of  rain, 
And  I  go  out  beyond  the  trams 

To  see  the  wattle  bloom  again. 

Give  me  a  flute,  the  best  of  boons. 
That  I  may  pipe  a  thousand  tunes, 
A  thousand  little  tunes  of  Spring 
About  me  ever  echoing; 
I'll  sit  upon  a  dwarfed  green  hill     .     . 

The  ranges  beckon  far  away — 
But  one  who  loves  the  city  well 
Must  of  the  city  sing  and  play. 
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LILAC 

Gay  Spring  came  dancing  past  my  door, 

A  line  of  fairies  in  her  train, 
And  one  among  them  stopped,  before 

She  ran  to  meet  them  up  the  lane. 

Her  eyes  were  pretty  flowerets  blue, 
Her  mouth  the  softest  ever  seen, 

Each  foot  was  cased  in  a  low  shoe 
No  bigger  than  a  leaflet  green. 

The  clustering  ringlets  of  her  hair 
Were  gathered  in  a  chaplet,  made 

Of  tiny  buds  all  round  and  fair 
Wherewith  Spring's  lovely  debts  are  paid. 

She  waved  a  slender  hand  to  me, 
Then  hurried  on  to  join  the  train — 

Small  wonder  that  my  lilac-tree 
Has  scented  all  the  leafy  lane! 
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DAY-DREAMS 

I  would  I  were  a  honeysuckle-flower 

On  green  branch  softly  swaying. 
With  dress  the  colour  of  the  pale  sunbeams 

Amid  the  shy  leaves  playing! 

So,  resting  lazily  in  pretty  bower 

On  scented  couch  a-swinging, 
I'd  listen  half-asleep  as  Master  Thrush 

Poured  love  into  his  singing. 

Rich  store  of  wealth  I'd  carry  with  my  dower 

For  fine  and  gallant  lover, 
Adored  by  all  the  brown-and-golden  bees 

Who  near  my  head  would  hover. 

And,  happy  thus,  I'd  spend  each  sunny  hour 
On  gieen  branch  gently  swaying, 

While  snow-white  butterflies  dipped  low 
To  hiss  me  in  their  straying. 
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INGRATITUDE 

Who  will  give  to  me  blue  and  green? 

A  peacock  for  my  lawn. 
And  long  jade  earrings  that  a  queen 

Of  Orient  might  have  worn? 

Who  will  give  me  emeralds — 

A  necklace  past  my  knees? 
And  give  me  lapis-lazuli 

Dark-blue  as  summer  seas? 

But  none  of  these  shall  I  attain, 
Dreaming  among  the  flowers 

While  o'er  my  head  the  petals  rain 
In  amethystine  showers! 

Gently  the  tall  delphiniums  sigh 

"Comrade,  thou  art  untrue! 
For  have  we  not  on  golden  days 

Given  our  jewels  blue?" 

And  soft  the  whispering  leaves  around 

Murmur  '"Tis  plainly  seen 
Amongst  us  all  she  has  not  found 

The  loveliness  of  green!" 

Ay,  but  at  this  I  weep  my  tears! 

0  let  it  not  be  known 
That,  having  coveted  new  gifts, 

1  trampled  on  mine  own ! 

So — for  a  peacock  I  shall  name 

A  stately  willow-tree; 
Green  buds  for  earrings  that  would  shame 

The  jade  I  longed  to  see; 

My  emeralds,  a  leafy  chain 
Culled  from  the  branches  low ; 

And,  for  my  lazuli,  blue  flowers 
That  in  the  garden  blow. 

And  of  my  fragrant  world  I'll  sing 

Like  a  young  happy  queen. 
While  sky  and  lawn  are  robed  by  Spring 

In  gowns  of  blue  and  green. 
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THE  MEETING 

If  I  could  make  a  daisy-chain 
And  cast  it  round  the  Moon, 

I'd  lead  her  down  the  morning  sky 
To  meet  the  Sun  at  noon. 

And  as  he  doffed  his  golden  crown, 

And  she  made  curtsy  low, 
The  naughty  elves  upon  the  clouds 

Their  jewelled  horns  would  blow. 

We'd  laugh  aloud,  the  elves  and  I, 
And  scamper  round  the  pair 

While  King  Sun  kissed  the  lily  hand 
Of  his  Moon-lady  fair. 

Then,  loth  to  part,  he'd  turn  away — 
While  I  would  take  my  chain 

And  lead  the  weeping,  love-lorn  Moon 
Back  to  her  home  again. 
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THE  ROSE'S  WEDDING  DAY 

The  red  rose  decked  herself  in  fine  array, 
And  wore  some  pearly  dewdrops  on  her  gown; 

A  golden  butterfly  who  chanced  that  way 

Saw  the  fair  bloom,  and  slowly  fluttered  down. 

Daringly  then  he  kissed  each  velvet  fold 
Of  her  dark  robe,  all  fragrant  in  the  air; 

And,  seeing  that  she  spurned  him  not,  grew  bold, 
Crept  into  her  warm  heart,  and  nestled  there. 

The  cricket  chirruped  in  his  treble  high. 

The  flower-bells  rang  their  music  sweet  and  gay; 

Soft  clouds,  pink-tinted,  sailed  the  sunset  sky — 
And  thus  the  red  rose  passed  her  Wedding-Day. 
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IRIS 

Darkling  as  raven's  wing  the  beauty  of  her  hair, 

With  oft-times  here  and  there 
A  shadow  'prisoned,  like  a  mist  hid  in  the  night. 

Blue-grey  and  pensive  are  the  sweetness  of  her  eyes, 

Like  early  Autumn  skies 
That  lean  above  us,  wistful,  from  the  heavenly  height. 

Her  gown  is  silver;  and  upon  her  snowy  breast 

Wood-violets  do  rest. 
Each  with  a  dew-drop  lantern  scattering  faery  light. 

Love  lingers  in  her  voice  as  music  in  a  lute, 

Whose  strings  are  never  mute 
If  one,  adoring,  hears  the  melodies  aright. 
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DYING  SUMMER 

Ye  tawny  Autumn  flowers, 
Chrysanthemums,  upturning 
Your  faces  to  the  sun 
All  passionately  yearning, 
Know  ye,  then,  of  hours — 
The  sad-voiced  hours,  moaning 
For  Summer,  soon  to  die. 

Glad  Summer,  soon  to  die? 

And  elfin,  airy  moths 
About  my  red  leaves  dancing, 
Whereon  the  lights  and  shades 
In  pencilled  streaks  are  glancing. 
What  know  ye  of  the  frost 
That  sets  the  stark  trees  groaning 
When  Winter  cometh  nigh — 
Grey  Winter  cometh  nigh? 

O  happy,  happy  bees. 
Among  late  roses  straying, 
Who  see  the  fairy  men 
On  green  branches  swaying. 
Know  ye  that  soon  a  voice 
Will  drown  your  amorous  droning? 
Know  ye  the  long,  long  cry — 
The  wind's  despairing  cry? 

And  laughter-loving  heart, 
O  heart  of  youth,  a-dreaming 
Of  beauteous  things  and  fair, 
Down  paths  where  light  is  streaming- 
Look  not  towards  the  gloom 
Lest  shadows  move  and,  moaning, 
Sob  "Summer  is  to  die, 

"Too  soon,  alas,  to  die!" 
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AUTUMN 

'Tis  Autumn.     Brown  leaves  and  leaves  fiery  red 

Hang  tremulous  in  the  soft-dreaming  mom. 

And  water-lilies  of  all  beauty  shorn 

Lie  on  the  lake  inanimate  and  dead. 

The  red-billed  swan  comes  from  his  rushy  bed, 

Heeding  not  the  season's  mellow  horn 

That  blows  into  the  flower-hearts  forlorn 

And  fills  young  blossoms  with  a  nameless  dread. 

But  though  the  silver  beeches  be  stripped  bare, 

Transplanted  scions  of  an  alien  race, 

Benignly  in  the  distant  mountain  air 

Tall  gum-trees  sway  with  Amazonian  grace 

Who  love  not  gardens,  and  who  little  care. 

But  fiaunt  grey  rippling  leaves  in  Autumn's  face. 
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A  FAERY  TRAGEDY 

Let  purple  asters  here  be  spread, 
And  gather,  Fays,  to  the  petalled  bed; 
For  Fairy  Mignonette  is  dead — 
Alas!  Alas!  she's  dead! 

Twiiie  orange-blossoms  around  her  head, 
The  Fay  young  Green-Cap  should  have  wed 
But  sighs  instead,  "My  Love  is  dead! 
"Alas!  alas!  she's  dead!" 

O  bring  the  bridegroom,  half-aswoon. 
Who  sobs  his  grief  to  the  listening  Moon : 
Bring  him  close  while  the  Lily-bell 
Tolls  for  his  bride  a  knell ! 

Bid  all  the  Birds  their  beaks  to  close ; 
And  look  askance  at  the  crimson  Rose 
Who  dances  in  her  flaunting  gown 
While  Fays'  hearts  are  bowed  down. 

O,  long  the  Butterflies  have  fled; 
But  white  Moths  flutter  their  wings  instead, 
And  all  the  Elves  are  fllled  with  dread — 
Filled  with  an  Awful  Dread; 

For  soon  the  Moths  will  fly  with  her  bed 
Where  sweet  Fay  Mignonette  lies  dead; 
And  none  will  know  where  they  have  sped 
To  lay  her  pretty  head. 

Now  Pansy-flowers  with  tears  are  strewn, 
And  on  their  leaves  is  written  a  rune; 
But  what  it  is  no  Man  can  tell, 
Though  Faries  know  it  well. 

Out  of  their  sight  the  Pale  One  goes, 
Mourned  by  all  but  the  crimson  Rose 
Who  dances  in  her  flaunting  gown 
While  Fays'  hearts  are  bowed  down. 
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Blossoms  droop  with  the  tears  they've  shed, 
And  even  the  Spiders  hghtly  tread — 
For  lovely  Mignonette  is  dead, 
Alas!  Alas!  she's  dead! 


And  Green-Cap  lies  on  the  lawn  outspread, 
(He  has  sucked  of  Poppy-poison  red) ; 
For,  true  to  his  Faery  Love  unwed, 
He,  too,  alas,  is  dead. 
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CLOUDS 

Here  is  a  song  of  Cloudland.     Know  ye  the  Clouds? 

They  are  far  where  the  lark  wings 

(For  in  Cloudland  the  lark  sings) ; 

Some  are  white,  white  as  swandown ; 

Some  Uke  leaves  of  Autumn  brown 
Blown  across  the  sky; 

And  then  one  will  make  a  trail 

Softer  than  a  bridal  veil.     .     .     . 
But  there  are  some  gloomy,  and  darker  than  shrouds. 

And  I  have  seen  them  dancing  on  a  bright  day 

Like  maidens  all  lily-fair. 

Loosing  their  wondrous  hair. 

Long  scarves  they  wound  in  and  out, 

And  draped  them  their  forms  about — 
Then  sank  down  to  die. 

But  the  sun  looked  and  laughed, 

As  from  a  great  cup  he  quaffed. 
And  donned  a  golden  helmet,  shouting  "Away!" 

Once  I  saw  a  little  ship  on  a  blue  sea ; 
But  it  broke  into  snowflowers 
For  the  Cloud-Queen's  summer  bowers ; 
And  on  a  white  camel's  back 
Rode  a  tall  witch  down  the  track. 

With  face  all  awry. 
Then  eastward  a  dragon  crawled 
To  where  her  pale  brood  sprawled.     .     .     . 

But  as  the  sun  passed  they  vanished  utterly. 

O,  I  have  seen  them  angry — dun,  grey  and  black — 

For  when  great  gods  make  war 

And  contending  voices  roar, 

When  spears  flash  on  fiery  spears 

And  the  conquered  weep  their  tears 
As  onward  they  fly, 

'Tis  then  that  the  heavens  change 

And  sullen  clouds  madly  range 
Through  never-ending  space  like  a  vast  wolf-pack. 
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There  may  be  songs  of  Springtime,  ere  frost  enshrouds 

The  virginal  heather-bells 

Ringing  in  ferny  dells; 

Or  songs  of  the  jade-green  sea 

Laughing  mysteriously 
As  soft  she  comes  nigh; 

But  I  have  learned  in  a  dream 

Music  for  a  sweeter  theme — 
It  is  a  song  of  Cloudland.     .     .     Know  ye  the  Clouds? 
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ICELAND  POPPIES 

Poppies  are  dancing; 
Have  you  not  seen 
Them  nodding  and  prancing 
In  stockings  of  green? 

Look,  then,  look, 

From  this  leafy  nook.    .    . 

But,  prithee,  take  care 

They  be  not  aware 

Of  your  secret  glancing, 

Else,  I  declare, 

You'll  see  no  more  dancing. 
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MANY  OCCASIONS 


REBELLION 

I  sang  my  songs  like  a  wild  forest  bird, 

Seeking  to  give  my  joy  unto  the  world 

In  happy  lyrics,  with  the  dawn-dew  pearled; 

But  learned  ones  held  council  and  averred 

That  laws  were  disobeyed — that  I  had  erred — 

And,  when  I  looked  with  fright,  their  thin  lips  curled; 

My  trembling  wings  these  clever  ones  close-furled 

And  thrust  me  into  prison,  mute,  unheard. 

They  gave  me  rules  to  read — which  I  forget 
Who  now  can  only  greet  the  Spring  with  pain; 
I  bruise  my  body  on  the  bars,  a-fret 
To  flee  this  thraldom  for  my  wild  domain: 
But  all  my  cries  they  heed  not,  nor  will  let 
Me  sing  my  best-loved  melodies  again. 
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SPRING 

Heard  ye  not  the  voice  of  Spring 
Laughing  far  across  the  sky? 

Echoing  among  the  hills, 

Murmuring  in  silver  rills, 
Heard  ye  not  her  happy  song 
Drowning  Winter's  lullaby? 

Sensed  ye  not  the  breath  of  Spring, 
Fragrant  in  the  dewy  air, 

When  the  wattle-fairies  wake 

And  merrily  begin  to  shake 
The  jewels  that  are  clasped  within 
Their  softly-flowing  golden  hair? 

Saw  ye  not  the  gown  of  Spring 
Lily-textured,  and  as  sweet, 

Broidered  o'er  with  primrose  blooms 

Woven  in  her  magic  looms? 
Saw  ye  not  the  flowerets  gay 
Sandalled  round  her  rosy  feet? 

Dreamt  ye  dreamings  when  brave  Hope 
Strung  again  her  cithern  bright. 

Bidding  all  the  birds  to  sing 

Their  mating  songs  in  praise  of  Spring? 
Heard  ye,  too,  the  call  of  love? 
Dreamt  ye  dreamings  of  delight? 
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THE  VALLEY 

Now  lovely  Autumn  from  her  couch  has  seen 

The  purple-mantled  valley  'neath  the  hills 

Where  drifting  leaves,  a  rain  of  gold  and  green, 

Splash  through  tall  tree-fern  by  the  crooning  rills ; 

And,  from  a  jewelled  chalice,  the  sun  spills 

A  flood  of  liquid  amber  o'er  the  earth 

That  in  each  fading  flower-heart  instils 

A  strange  and  hopeless  longing  for  re-birth. 

But  down  the  bushland  track  come  sounds  of  mirth 

As  though  the  kookaburra  mocked  aloud 

Fair  Autumn's  song  telling  the  near  dearth 

Of  all  those  riches  Nature  had  endowed 

Her  with.     Through  honey-laden  air  a  cloud 

Of  gum-tree  blossoms,  white  and  flaming  red, 

Dance  in  old  Winter's   path,  who  comes  low-browed 

Lusting  to  tear  their  beauty  shred  from  shred. 

And  the  green  parrots  flash  by  overhead, 

Screaming  to  all  the  brilliant-coloured  clan 

Who,  ere  the  stark  wind  howls,  will  long  have  fled. 

Leaving  the  hurricane  to  luckless  man. 

He,  bom  to  suffer  since  his  race  began, 

Has  known  the  wintry  sleep  that  hints  at  death. 

And  brooded  ofttimes  when  his  cold  blood  ran 

Through  the  blue  veins,  while  icy  was  his  breath ; 

But  lo!  when  Spring  comes,  to  himself  he  saith: 

"Winter  is  only  sleep,  therefore  to  die 

Is  but  to  sleep;  so  we  must  wake  from  death 

When  the  clear  call  of  a  new  life  comes  nigh !" 

Think  you  these  thoughts  as  luscious  days  go  by 
And  the  wild  cherry  drops  through  waving  grass? 
Where,  dreaming  with  the  last  musk-rose,  you  lie 
Regretting  (while  the  languid  hours  pass), 
Regrettiag  Beauty's  wane;  and  then,  alas! 
Regretting  all  the  things  that  might  have  been 
But  are  not  in  a  world  of  cant  and  class. 
Where  simple  worth  must  go  through  life  unseen. 

Ay,  then,  regret  while  leaves  from  plundered  brakes 
Are  fairy  boats  upon  the  crooning  rills. 
But  smile  again  when  joyous  Spring  awakes 
The  purple-mantled  valley  'neath  the  hills. 
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THE  SEA-WOMAN 

The  languorous,  softly-crooning  Sea 

Was  a  beautiful  Woman  that  Summer  Day; 

The  snow-white  foam  was  a  border  of  lace 
On  her  gown  of  misty  green  and  grey. 

She  sang  a  song  so  wondrous  sweet 
That  the  birds  forgot  their  strident  cries, 

While  the  Sea-Woman  kissed  her  Love,  the  Shore, 
With  a  few  low  words  and  a  host  of  sighs. 

The  Sun  shone  down  in  angry  heat; 

Jealousy  stabbed  in  every  ray — 
But  the  languorous,  crooning,  dangerous  Sea 

Was  a  beautiful  Woman  that  Summer  day. 
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GOLDEN  TRESSES  AND  GOWN  OF 
GREEN 

Golden  tresses  and  gown  of  green, 

Who  would  not  worship  the  Wattle  Queen? 

The  scent  of  her  hair  is  everjrwhere. 

And  the  grass  is  new  with  the  print  of  her  shoe. 

Sing!  then,  sing! 
For  the  glorious  days  are  here  again, 
And  Wattle  blooms  for  the  eyes  of  Men — 

Wattle  of  early  Spring. 

Sentinel  gum-trees  grimly  stand 
To  guard  the  queen  of  Wattle-land, 
While  to  and  fro,  the  bough  swings  low — 
The  black-berry  bough  that's  budding  now — 

Swing!  then,  swing! 
And  the  southern  wind  will  croon  anew 
His  song  of  the  air  to  blossoms  fair 

At  dawn  of  early  Spring. 

Waving  ferns  by  the  laughing  rill 

Nod  to  the  greeting  of  flow'r  and  bill. 

And  fragrant  heath  would  fain  enwreath 

Her  beauty  fair  about  the  hair 

Of  the  lovely  Wattle  Queen ; 

Cling!  then,  cling 
To  bending  spray,  thou  sweet-eyed  fay! 
While  the  Sun  new-crowned,  and  the  Earth  be 
gowned, 

Give  praise  to  early  Spring. 

Golden  tresses  and  gown  of  green. 
Who  announces  the  Wattle  Queen? 
The  bell-bird's  call — sweetest  of  all — 
Will  ring  a  chime  for  Wattle-time. 

Ring!  then,  ring 
Thy  silv'ry  bell  that  is  Winter's  knell. 
For  the  glorious  days  are  here  again, 
And  Wattle  blooms  for  the  eyes  of  Men — 

Wattle  of  early  Spring. 
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THE  HAPPY  HEART 

These  things  call  me — 
Brown  cliffs,  blue  sea. 
Soft  sky  of  mom, 
Rosebuds  new-bom, 
Trees  in  the  Spring, 
Birds  on  the  wing, 
All  that  is  free 
Beckons  to  me. 

These  things  I  love — 
Coo  of  the  dove. 
Bees  droning  low. 
Poppies  a-blow. 
Ripe  fruits  that  lean 
O'er  branches  green. 
Things  young  and  sweet 
Make  my  heart  beat. 

What  calls  to  you 
All  the  day  through? 
The  songs  of  birds 
Richer  than  words? 
Or  flowers  dew-kist — 
Love-in-the-mist  ? 
And  the  moan  of  shells 
From  ocean-dells, 
Can  you  not  hear 
Them  calling  clear? 

Keep  all  your  gold, 
For  which  you've  sold 
Your  simple  heart 
In  the  world's  mart! 
But  these,  O  Blind, 
You've  cast  behind — 
Sunlight  and  Sea. 
These  are  for  me ! 
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HUSH-A-BY  SONG 

The  fairest  flax 

Her  beauty  shed 
For  a  linen  pillow 

'Neath  baby's  head; 

The  gentlest  sheep 

In  father's  field 
For  baby's  blanket 

Her  wool  did  yield ; 

And  a  Uttle  duck 

Gave  up  her  gown 
To  make  thee  a  quilt 

Of  eider-down. 

So — sleep,  my  pretty, 

And  one  fine  day 
In  a  flaxen  meadow 

Thou  Shalt  play; 

Sleep,  my  darling, 

And  when  thou  art  grown 
Mother  will  give  thee 

A  lamb  of  thine  own 

And  a  little  duck 
With  paddling  legs. 

To  swim  for  thee 
And  lay  white  eggs. 
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JOHN   KEATS 

A  thousand  tender  buds  I  gathered  up 

That  the  rough  wind,  gambolling  boisterously, 

Shook  from  their  stems,  ere  ripe  maturity 

Gave  them  the  nectar  brown  bees  love  to  sup; 

And  as  I  kissed  each  calyx  green,  I  wept 

Remembering  him  I  loved  the  best  of  all. 

Who,  ere  his  Spring-tide  passed,  was  doomed  to  fall 

And  wither  in  the  dust  where  blind  worms  crept. 

O !  I  have  mourned  never  to  hear  his  voice. 

Save  through  the  printed  pages  of  a  book. 

But,  if  he  lived  to-day,  I'd  find  some  nook 

Whither  we'd  go  in  quiet,  to  rejoice 

Over  the  lovely  work  kind  Nature  weaves. 

Then  would  I  listen  while  he  told  his  tales; 

And  look  toward  the  Heavens  as  with  fright. 

Fearful  to  view  Hyperion's  palace  bright, 

Or  sob  to  hear  poor  Isabella's  wails. 

And,  as  his  Fancy  roved,  I'd  journey  far 

With  radiant  thoughts  that  pierced  the  hidden  ways, 

Stealing  into  a  world  of  laughing  fays, 

Or  climbing  upward  to  the  fairest  star.     .     . 

But  it  is  all  a  youthful  dream,  I  know. 

And  yet — when  melancholy  Autumn  stoops 

To  kiss  the  crimson  rose  that  dying,  droops, 

I  feel  I  knew  him,  though  'twas  long  ago, 

And  heard  him  say,  while  still  my  memory  grieves, 

"Fast-fading  violets  covered  up  in  leaves." 
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RAINY  DAYS 

Rain-wet  grass  and  glistening  leaves, 
Water  dripping  from  the  eaves, 
Mist-grey  clouds  I  love  to  see 
Unite  in  tearful  sympathy, 
FWghtened  birds  aD  flying  low.     .     . 
The  rainy  days  I  love  and  know! 

Staccato  drops  upon  the  street, 
Hurrying  of  passers'  feet. 
Umbrellas  shining,  strong  shoes  muddy, 
Muffled  coats  and  cheeks  a-ruddy. 
Gutters  all  in  overflow     .     .     . 
The  rainy  days  I  love  and  know! 

Tramcar  bells  that  clang  their  songs 
Of  warning  to  the  busy  throngs. 
Carts  a-clattering,  rhythmic  beat 
Of  horses'  hoofs  along  the  street. 
Children  laughing  as  they  go.     .     . 
The  rainy  days  I  love  and  know! 

Wet  wood-piles  and  dank  brown  earth, 
Odours,  fresh  as  Spring's  re-birth. 
That  rise  from  out  the  drown'd  green 
And  steal  into  my  heart  unseen. 
Flowers  making  haste  to  grow.     .     . 
The  rainy  days  I  love  and  know! 

Gates  of  home  and  love-warm  eyes, 
Happy  talk  with  counsel  wise, 
Slippered  feet,  hot  toast  and  tea, — 
The  dear,  familiar  things  for  me — 
Books  amid  the  fireside  glow.  .  . 
On  rainy  days  I  love  and  know! 
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THE  DANCERS 

Hearts  quicken  to  the  music's  pulse 

As  lads  and  lasses  dance ; 
Fair  Youth  holds  carnival  with  Youth 

In  laughter  and  in  glance. 

The  matrons  step  the  polished  floor 

With  partners  growing  grey, 
Though  Springtide,  once  their  heritage, 

Has  long  since  passed  away. 

Soft-coloured  dresses  flutter  out 

Like  flowers  every  one; 
The  trombones  laugh,  the  bandsmen  sing- 

They  always  make  good  fun. 

And  as  the  little  humans  dance 
Where  minutes  pass  the  while, 

Death,  glancing  through  a  window-pane, 
Smiles  a  queer  cunning  smile. 
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BRIC-A-BRAC 

I  know  a  maid  of  Old  Japan 
Who  curtsies  to  me  on  my  fan, 
A  slant-eyed  little  Cho-Cho-San, 

O  sweet  is  she ! 
And  in  my  dainty  china  there 
Dwell  quite  a  happy  Chinese  pair 
Who  sit  with  youths  and  damsels  fair, 

Drinking  hot  tea. 

Prom  yonder  shelf  a  dark  Nautch-girl 
Smiles,  as  she  dances  in  a  whirl, 
While  brassy  skirts  about  her  swirl 

Like  a  rough  sea; 
But  Wedgewood  folk  look  on  askance, 
(They  only  know  the  stately  dance), 
"  'Tis  ill-bred  folk  who  wheel  and  prance!" 

They  say  to  me. 

Then  Cupid  on  my  mirror  aims — 

And  a  tall  Cavalier  he  maims 

Who,  pierced  by  Love,  the  Nautch-girl  names 

His  bride-to-be. 
So  they  a  Korean  priest  will  wed; 
And  fast  the  news  is  being  spread 
That  to  my  model  Mosque  they'll  tread. 

All  in  high  glee ; 

And  on  the  Nautch  bride  will  attend 
Wee  Cho-Cho-San,  her  lifelong  friend; 
The  Chinese,  too,  their  way  will  wend 

To  the  Mosque  door; 
But  Wedgewood  folk  must  not  intrude. 
Because  they  spoke  in  manner  rude, 
So — leave  them  on  their  sins  to  brood 

For  evermore! 

And  if  a  lesson  you  would  learn, 

Be  very  careful  at  each  turn 

Your  comrades'  good  points  to  discern 

In  due  degree; 
For  snobbishness,  alas!  alack! 
Is  even  found  in  Bric-a-Brac; 
Which  shows  how  grievous  'tis  to  lack 

Diplomacy! 
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THE  ITALIAN  FRUIT  VENDOR 

As  down  a  city  street  I  quickly  pass 
Where  men  and  women  tread  the  beaten  way, 
I  see  the  dark-eyed  vendor  of  ripe  fruits 
Standing  beside  his  stall  and  well-filled  tray 
That,  mocking  the  dull  walls  of  drab  and  grey, 
Laughs  loudly  there,  a  splash  of  colour  gay: — 
Gold  apricots,  and  peaches  all  a-bloom, 
Red  apples,  purple  figs,  and  grapes  to  twine 
About  a  beauteous  Bacchante's  hair 
(Who  now,  disconsolate  beneath  the  vine, 
Weeping,  adorns  her  locks  with  eglantine), 
And  luscious  pears  with  palest  yellow  heads, 
Dreaming  of  orchards  and  the  leaves  once  green; 
Pine-apples,  too,  upon  the  low  roof  lean. 
Radiant  fondlings  of  the  Autumn  Queen. 

And  he  that  sells  them,  he  of  swarthy  face. 

Around  his  neck  a  crimson  kerchief  tied — 

Thinks  he  about  the  prices  that  he  lied? 

Or  longs  he  for  his  red-lipped  foreign  bride? 

I  feel  for  him,  though  days  are  sunny  here 

And  the  bright  sky  looks  deep  Italian  blue; 

But  to  his  country  is  he  ever  true. 

Though  he  may  toil  and  roam  the  vast  world  through. 

And  when  I  pass  him,  at  the  noonday  hour, 

Comes  the  soft  greeting,  with  a  smile  that  wings 

Straight  to  my  heart,  a  tone  that  sings 

Of  friendship,  love,  and  the  heartache  that  clings. 

As  homeward  down  the  city  street  I  go, 
Where  men  and  women  tread  the  beaten  way, 
I  see  the  dark-eyed  vendor  of  ripe  fruits 
Standing  beside  his  stall  and  empty  tray — 
And  I  think  of  Italian  hands  that  play 
The  steel  guitar  to  maidens  far  away. 
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DOST  THOU  FEAR  DEATH? 

Dost  thou  fear  Death,  O  maiden  with  blue  eyes 

And  laughing  face? 
With  sunlight  on  thy  hair  and  springtide  in  thy  heart. 

With  lover's  breath 

Upon  thy  mouth — 
Tell  me,  O  maiden  fair,  dost  thou  fear  Death? 

Dost  thou  fear  Death,  ancient  and  wrinkled  sage, 

Shrunken  and  weak? 
With  palsy-shaken  hands  and  fretful,  childish  voice, 

Clinging  to  Uf  e 

And  memories 
That — like  faint,  dying  tapers — dimly  bum  away 

Within  thy  clouded  mind? 
Soon  will  thy  breath 
Forsake  thy  dust.     .     .     . 
Tell  me,  O  wrinkled  sage,  dost  thou  fear  Death? 

Dost  thou  fear  Death,  O  soldier  young  and  brave? 

Lying  so  still; 
With     life-blood    ebbing    from    the    gaping,    awful 
wound ; 

While  soft  the  breath 

Of  wattle  steals 
O'er  senses  fading  fast  upon  the  field  of  France? 

Tell  me,  O  soldier  brave, 

Through  paling  lips — 

Dost  thou  fear  Death? 

There  comes  a  silence,  and  a  ghostly  breath 
Echoes,  "Dost  Thou  ?  " 
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PEACE 

The  convent  bell  is  ringing  now 
And  little  nuns  their  prayers  say; 
White  lilies  bloom  beside  the  gate 
Peaceful  as  those  who  pray. 

The  rough  world  rushes  by  without, 
Trampling  the  weak,  fighting  the  strong, 
Greedy  with  lust  for  gain  and  wealth. 
Oft  scorning  right  for  wrong. 

But  no  faint  echo  of  its  voice 
Is  heard  within  the  convent  walls ; 
Only  a  bell's  clear  note  rings  out : 
" 'Tis  vesper- time!"  it  calls. 

White  lilies  by  the  tall  locked  gate 
Dream  of  their  sister-flowers  that  lay 
At  morning  on  the  altar  shrine.     .     . 
And  the  little  white  nuns  pray. 
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TO  SLEEP 

Fold  me  within  thy  darkling  wings,  O  Sleep, 
That  I  may  lay  my  head  against  thy  breast, 
Lulled  ever  soothingly  to  quiet  rest. 
To  dreamless  slumber  infinitely  deep. 
Bid  thy  soft-footed  shadow-maidens  creep 
From  out  their  virgin  dwellings  of  the  west. 
To  cast  strange  spells  from  high  Oblivion's  crest 
On  young  star-lovers  here,  who  vainly  weep. 

Call  for  thy  wand,  O  Sleep,  of  poppy-flowers, 
And  gently  touch  my  mouth  and  closing  eyes 
That  I  may  stray  within  far,  mystic  bowers 
To  know  the  beauty  of  thy  secrets  wise — 
Told  me  by  the  attendant  singing  hours 
In  faery  lore  and  ancient  lullabies. 
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WHERE  EAST  AND  WEST  MEET 


ENMESHED 

I  would  not  sing  of  Love,  for  Love  is  fickle 
And  mows  down  hearts  as  com  before  the  sickle; 
Strip  all  Love's  trappings  and  you'll  find  old  Pain, 
Grinning  to  see  his  ruse  succeed  again. 

I  would  not  sing  of  Love;  for  Love's  a  master. 
And  those  who  serve  him  most  must  serve  the  faster; 
So  you,  who  cherish  freedom  of  the  mind, 
Must  hew  your  path  and  leave  Love  far  behind. 

Why  should  I  sing  of  Love,  if  Love  be  selfish, 
Planning  to  trick  his  dear  in  manner  elfish? 

And  if  a  heart  breaks — ^well,  the  world's  not  small. 
And  Love's  a  greedy  fellow  after  all! 

Why  sing  of  Love?     Perhaps  Love's  fascinating. 
Though  his  soft  ways  fill  me  with  ardent  hating. 
Yet,  through  my  tears,  I  cannot  choose  but  smile — 
For  'tis  of  Love  I'm  singing  all  the  while! 
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COQUETRY 

Dear,  can  you  love?    I'm  sure  'tis  only  this — 
The  soft,  slow  straying  of  a  vagrant  kiss 
That,  hke  a  butterfly,  flits  here  and  there 
Seeking  for  blossoms  in  the  perfumed  air.     .     .     . 
So,  let  your  lips  touch  mouth  and  eyes  and  hair, 
Learning  to  love. 

Dear,  do  you  know  what  love  is?     It  can  be 
The  low,  wild  sobbing  of  the  Winter  sea; 
Warm  as  the  young  wind  that,  on  this  Spring  night, 
Bends  to  the  trembling  clover  in  delight.     .     . 
There!  now  you've  kissed  my  throat     .     .     .     poor 
foolish  wight. 
So  quick  to  love! 
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YEARNINGS 

Oh,  soldier-laddie,  when  will  you  come  back 

To  a  little  lass  forlorn? 
So  tired  am  I  these  drowsy  Summer  days 

With  longing  and  with  fear. 

With  ritrange  desires  new-bom, 
Heart-weary  am  I  for  your  strong  young  arms, 

My  soldier-laddie  dear. 

'Tis  Summer-time,  and  flowers  are  dancing  here; 

See,  now  their  pretty  heads 
Nod  in  the  sunlight.    Ldttle  do  they  know 

Of  yearnings  warmly  sweet. 

Of  waves  that  ebb  and  flow 
Within  my  body  when  so  passively 

Their  lover-bees  they  greet. 

But  glad  am  I  since  fighting  is  no  more 

And  ships  are  sailing  home; 
Pour  years  of  waiting  soon  will  be  a  dream; 

And  yet — I  almost  fear 

The  meeting  when  you  come. 
The  shy  renewal  of  your  love-caress. 

My  soldier-laddie  dear. 
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GOLD  AND  BLUE 

Gold  and  Blue,  my  Gold  and  Blue, 
I  weave  these  threads  of  song  for  you. 
I  weave  these  threads  of  silken  strings 
That  fluttered  once  on  faery  wings, 
But  now  within  a  pattern  they 
Will  sing  a  little  song  alway. 
Of  sun-kissed  hair,  and  eyes  the  hue 
Of  violets — my  Gold  and  Blue! 

Sweet  Blue  and  Gold,  O  gentle  heart. 

And  cool  fine  hands  that  play  their  part 

In  suffering  and  sorrow  borne 

By  those  with  pain  and  anguish  torn — 

I  weave  into  my  song  a  soul 

(And  yet  not  all  divine-^the  whole 

Of  my  man's  life  I  weave)  that  you 

May  see,  and  judge  the  texture  true; 

The  while  I  wait — for  Gold  and  Blue. 
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ON  THE  BAY 

The  southern  waves  croon  low,  croon  low, 

The  air  is  very  still; 
And  far  away  my  little  love 

Stands  at  her  window-sill. 

I  long  to  hear  my  name  called 
In  greeting  from  her  throat — 

But  only  seabirds  scream  at  me 
As  they  flit  past  the  boat. 

I  long  to  hear  her  muslin  skirts 

Swish  gently  to  and  fro; 
But  only  wavelets  answer  me, 

All  crooning  very  low. 

Down  on  the  dim  horizon's  brink 

The  day  has  met  the  night, 
And  all  the  western  sky  is  bathed 

In  rose  and  saffron  light. 

My  sail  is  set,  and  O  I  pray 
That  soon  a  breeze  will  blow 

To  bear  me  to  my  Uttle  love — 
The  way  my  heart  would  go. 
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RESEMBLANCES 

Beloved,  have  you  seen  at  early  mom. 
When  Nature's  children  with  the  sun  arise, 

The  opening  leaves  of  violets  new-bom? 
These  are  your  eyes. 

And  at  your  lattice-window  there's  a  tall 
Rose-tree  kissed  by  zephyrs  from  the  South; 

A  fragrant  bud  blooms  on  it,  pink  and  small. 
So  like  your  mouth. 

Beloved,  when  you  sit  alone  to  dream, 
Beside  the  waters  of  the  brooklet  there. 

Do  you  not  notice  that  the  sun's  bright  beam 
Matches  your  hair? 

Now,  sweet  in  Summer  dress,  you  calmly  stand 
Placing  fresh  flowers  in  a  lacquer  bowl, 

A  tall  and  slender  lily  clasped  in  hand — 
White,  like  your  soul! 
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THE  HAREM 

My  silken  gown  is  rosy  as  the  dawn, 

My  bracelets  are  of  jade, 
And  priceless  jewels  hath  my  master  sent 

That  I  be  fair  arrayed. 

Gold  anklets  clasp  my  olive-tinted  skin, 

While  in  my  raven  hair 
Lie  perfumes  culled  in  farthest  Araby, 

The  rarest  of  the  rare. 

The  thick-lipped  Nubians  stand  beside  my  couch 

Wafting  green  peacock  fans, 
And  slave-girls  offer  choicest  sweetmeats  bought 

Vrocn  merchant  caravans. 

The  harem  women  look  with  envious  eyes 

As  hennaed  are  my  toes ; 
They  murmur:  "  'Tis  the  Sultan's  favourite, 

And  soon  to  him  she  goes!" 

Then  comes  a  messenger  from  my  sweet  lord, 
Who  calls  me  to  the  feast    .     .     . 

Nay!  .  .  .  I've  been  dreaming  on  the  lawn  again, 
Thinking  a  Melbourne  suburb  was  the  East! 
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LA   FAVORITA 

Thou  Shalt  have,  my  pretty  one, 

A  box  of  jewels  rare^ 
Pearls  to  deck  thy  lovely  throat, 

Diamonds  for  thy  hair: 

Thou  Shalt  have  a  'broidered  gown 

And  dainty  satin  shoon, 
A  cloak  of  snowy  swan's  warm  down 

To  wear  on  nights  of  June. 

Thou  Shalt  have  a  waiting-maid 
To  tend  upon  thee,  Sweet! 

Silken  covers  for  thy  couch, 
Cushions  for  thy  feet. 

Thou  Shalt  have  in  gilded  cage 

A  soft-eyed  turtle-dove. 
To  coo  for  thee  a  tender  song 

And  mind  thee  of  my  love. 
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GYPSY  LOVE 

Lull  mine  eyes  with  thy  caress, 
Taste  of  my  mouth  its  wine, 

And  in  and  out  my  loosened  hair 
A  chain  of  poppies  twine; 

For  I  would  rest  beneath  the  moon, 

In  grasses  long  and  deep, 
With  thee,   strong  lover,   close  beside 

To  guard  me  as  I  sleep. 

Let  the  others  laugh  and  sing 
Around  the  camp-fire's  glow. 

Let  the  nut-brown  maidens  dance 
Like  shadows  to  and  fro. 

Let  the  stars  grow  pale  and  die. 

The  wind  forget  its  song. 
Let  the  sounds  of  living  pause — 

Between  the  hours  long; 

Let  the  dawn  steal  past  the  hills. 

To  whisper  of  the  day, 
Let  the  yellow  caravans 

Go  filing  on  their  way.     .     .     . 

But  wake  me  not  until  the  sun 
Comes  laughing  up  the  sky. 

Then  to  the  forest  we  shall  run — 
Strong  lover,  thou  and  I! 
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Ah!  let  me  brush  my  mouth  against  thy  hair, 

Coal-black  as  night, 
Or  kiss  the  rings  about  thine  ankles  fair, 

So  strong  and  light! 

And  if  I  were  that  happy  crimson  rose 

Behind  thine  ear, 
I'd  murmur  all  the  songs  the  zephyr  knows 

Who  hngers  near. 

My  tent  is  thine,  my  horse  thy  faithful  steed, 

O  maiden  sweet! 
And  slaves  I'll  buy  to  play  upon  the  reed 

In  noonday  heat. 

Thy  lips  are  drooping,  as  the  poppy-flower 

Wilts  in  the  sun; 
And  warm,  soft  kisses  tell  me  in  this  hour 

Thy  love  is  won. 
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Dance  on,  O  loveliest  of  Maids! 
Thy  foot  is  fleeter  than  the  hour, 
Thy  breath  is  sweeter  than  a  flower, 
Thine  eyes  are  dark-fringed  like  a  pool 
Hidden  by  evening  shadows  cool! 

Dance  on,  young  Heart, 
Let  thine  anklets  of  silver  ring! 
For  merchants  now  their  riches  bring, 
And  caravans  wait  on  the  rim 
Of  the  desert,  vast  and  dim. 

Dance  on,  O  loveliest  of  Maids! 
Thy  lips  are  brighter  than  red  beads, 
And  thy  limbs  lighter  than  young  reeds! 
No  jewel  should  thy  forehead  wear 
Below  the  ebon  of  thy  hair! 

Dance  on,  O  Flower, 
And  let  thy  scarves  about  thee  fly! 
For  now  are  merchants  come  to  buy, 
And  caravans  wait  on  the  rim 
Of  the  desert — vast  and  dim. 

Cease  now  thy  dance,  O  Rose  of  Dawn 
Whose  eyes  are  sadder  than  sad  songs  .... 
Their  cries  are  madder  than  beast  throngs, 
They  bargain  with  their  bags  of  gold 
When  lovely  chattels  thus  are  sold! 

Cease  now  thy  dance 
And  watch  the  dreams  of  Young  Love  fade! 
For  lo!  the  bargain  has  been  made 
And  .  .  .  caravans  wait  on  the  rim 
Of  the  desert  vast  and  dim ! 
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